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Tus compilation of deliberative commit- 
tee reports on education is the sixth in a 
series. The first, prepared by the Joint 
Commission on the Emergeney in Eduea- 
tion, covered the period 1933-35. The sec- 
ond, third, fourth and fifth, by the Eduea- 
tional Policies Commission, covered the 
years 1935, 1936, 19387 and 1938, respee- 
tively. 

Beginning with 1938, the Educational 
Policies Commission has published a brief 
annotation of each deliberative committee 
report included.' A _ typieal digest con- 
tains a statement of the problems under 
consideration and the conclusions reached 
While such 
summaries will not serve the purpose of 


by the committee concerned. 


the reader who wishes to gather the details 
of a particular report, it is hoped that the 
publication will meet the needs of many 
busy professional workers who would like 
to keep informed concerning educational 
trends but who lack both access to numer- 
ous reports and time to read them in full. 

This annual qgimmary of important com- 
mittee pronouncements in education is de- 
signed to help coordinate efforts in eduea- 
tional policymaking. Only the reports of 
deliberative groups of national scope are 
included. Executive, routine and progress 
reports are omitted. 

The publication of these summaries does 

1 National Edueation Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Educational 
‘*Deliberative Committee Re 
Washington, D. C.: The Com- 


Policies Commission. 
ports 1939,’’ 54 pp. 
mission, 1940. 


not constitute endorsement of any report 
by the Educational Policies Commission. 


The 


ized according to five general areas of in- 


Areas. reports have been organ- 
terest, following the procedure of previous 
vears: (1) aims and social background of 
education; (2) school administration and 
finance; (3) teacher personnel; (4) pupil 
personnel and guidance, and (5) materials 
and methods of instruction. Table I shows 
the number of reports in each area in 1939 
and previous years. 
TABLE I 





Area of investigation 19385 19386 1937 1988 1939 
Aims and social back 
Pag 7 5 9 6 5 
Administration and 
re D 3 6 S 
Teacher personnel .. 8 , 2 5 D t 
Pupil personnel and 
BUIGANCE 2 cccc 6 7 i 5 & 
Instruction — ma 
terials and methods 10 11 11 11 10 
J) | eee 35 30 32 33 35 


Levels. The reports for the past five 
years are classified in Table II according 


to the various levels of education which 
they represent. 
TABLE II 

Educational levels 1935 1956 1987 19388 1939 
Elementary education r 6 6 2 1 
Secondary education. 2 6 1 4 5 
Higher education ... S 3 3 1 6 
Elementary and see 

CNN ad sie 0.005: ore 12 7 11 9 15 
Secondary and higher 0 I 4 t 0 
Elementary, secon 

dary and higher .. 11 7 7 13 8 

TORE kc cwceses 35 30 32 33 35 


1940 Reports. At the end of this state- 
ment are listed deliberative committee re- 





i) 


ports which are in preparation. These 
reports appear under the organization and 


committee responsible. 


I. AIMS AND SociaL BACKGROUND 


1. John Dewey Society. ‘‘Democracy and the 
Curriculum,’? 536° pp., Third Yearbook. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939. 

The ‘*American problem’’ is to bring forth on 
this continent, in the form of a cooperative ¢om- 
monwealth, the civilization of abundance, demo- 
cratic behavior and integrity of expression and of 
heauty which is now potentially available. To edu- 
eators and especially to curriculum designers, the 
(American problem presents the indispensable mate- 


rials for a whole new program of education, 


2. American Edueational Research Association, 
Committee on History of Education and Compara- 
tive Education. ‘‘ History of Education and Com- 
parative Edueation,’’ Review of Educational Re 
search, 9: 333-448, October, 1939. Washington, 
D. C.: The Association, a department of the Na- 
tional Mducation Association, 

The volume considers some broad historical and 
comparative aspects of education. The researeh on 
education in the ancient world is summarized. A 
chapter on comparative colonial education points 
out the policies, purposes and methods of the Brit- 
ish, French, Belgian and Dutch governments. Com- 
parative school finance and comparative vocational 


education and guidance are discussed. 


3. National Edueation Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission. ‘‘Ameriean Edueation and 
the War in Europe.’’ 11 pp. Washington, D. C.: 
The Commission, 1939. 

Under present conditions the American people 
will make their greatest contribution to the protee- 
tion and survival of democratic values by refraining 
from military participation in the European strug- 
gle. All future decisions affecting American neu- 
trality should be reached by full use of democratie 
methods. These methods, which are in faet the 
essentials of the edueational process, include full 
access to the faets, unfettered discussion, tolerance 
for conflicting opinions and concern for the general 
welfare. The schools should serve as centers for the 
study, discussion and eommunity deliberation of 
problems relating to the war. They should not 
evade any question which is pertinent to a better 
understanding of the international situation. The 
peculiar function of education is to place beneath 
the headlined surface of current events a_back- 
ground of knowledge which will cheek irrational 
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prejudices, enrich discussion and lead to wise deci 
sions. 


4. National Education Association, Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. ‘‘Co- 
operation: Principles and Practices,’’ 244  pp., 
Eleventh Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The De 
partment, 1938. 

Cooperation is essential in the world to-day. The 
world of to-morrow will be a world in which coopera 
tive states made up of cooperative individuals live 
in peace and plenty, or it will be a world of con 
tinued chaos. The school affords a social environ 
ment where experiments in cooperation can be car 
ried out. One current trend in edueation is the 
tendency to consider the school as an organization 


for cooperative group living. 


5. Progressive Education Association, Commission 
on Secondary School Curriculum, ‘‘ Reorganizing 
Secondary Education,’’ 483 pp. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1939. 

Secondary schools should be reorganized so that 
educational experiences will relate to the needs of 
young people growing up in the contemporary social 
and cultural scene. Meeting needs adequately in 
volves helping the student to reconstruct his own 
inner life so as to cope more effectively with his 
surroundings. Toward this end, both the student 
and his teacher require a sense of direction, some 
ideal of the ultimate goals of action. Acceptabl 
goals are found in the concept of a democratie way 
of life and behavior consistent with the three 
strands of the democratic tradition—the worth of 
the individual, a reciprocal relationship between the 
individual and his group and the free play of inte! 
ligence as a method of solving problems. 


II. ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


6. American Council on Education, School Plant 
Research Council. ‘‘School Buildings and Equip 
ment,’’ 30 pp. Studies, Series 1, Vol. 3, No. 8. 
Washington, D. C.: The Council, April, 1939. 

There is urgent need for a comprehensive researc!) 
program to attack many problems related to school 
plant facilities. In contrast with the considerable 
sums devoted to research by industry, by the fed 
eral government and by universities, the support of 
educational research in general and the support of 
research upon school-plant problems in particular is 
meager. There is probably no enterprise in Amer 
ican life, touching as it does the educational devel 
opment, health, safety and future happiness of 
about 30 million school children and annually cost 
ing the taxpayers about 620 millions of dollars, 
which is conducted so largely upon judgment and 
subjective opinion, as that of the school plant. 
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American Couneil on Education, Subcommittee 
‘* Edueational Research, ’’ 


Wash- 


Educational Research. 
SO pp. Studies, Series 1, Vol. 3, No. 10. 
eton, D. C.: The Council, November, 1939. 

rhe 
jucation must be conducted point to three funda- 


practical limitations under which research in 


ntal needs: (1) the compression of major in- 
its and findings in other fields into manageable 
rm, so that preparation for research in education 
d not be inhumanly prolonged; (2) the selection 
persons for educational research who have had 
thorough basie training, with emphasis on history 
d scienee, and (3) the support of cooperative and 
rge-scale investigations, without the exclusion of 
lividual undertakings. 

‘*Equal Edueational Op 
189 pp. A to the 
Washington, D. C.: 


Ss. Newton, Edwards. 
rtunity for Youth,’’ 


\merican Youth Commission. 


report 


\merican Couneil on Edueation, 1939. 
lhe present conditions challenge American demo- 


If we draw each succeeding genera- 
n in disproportionately large numbers from those 


itie ideals. 


as in which economie conditions are poorest and 
cultural-intellectual the without 
king good the deficit by conscious educative en- 


level lowest, 


leavor, the effect on our culture and on our repre- 

sentative political institutions may be appalling. 
9. Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ds. ‘‘ Evaluation of Secondary Schools,’’ 526 pp. 

eneral Report. Washington, D. C.: The Study 

744 Jackson Pl.), 1939. 

Highteen specific principles for improved proce- 

ives for evaluation, accreditation, and stimulation 


f secondary schools are offered in this volume. 


10. American Association of School Administra- 
rs, Commission on Schools in Small Communities. 
‘Schools in Small Communities,’’ 608 pp., Seven- 
nth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The Associa 
nm, a department of the National Education Asso- 

ition, 1939. 

Nine out of every ten schools and 55 per cent. of 
the teachers in the United States are in communi- 
2,500 inhabitants. The vast major- 
of school systems in the country are small and 
The problems of the small- 


s of less than 


comprise rural schools. 
school system are of concern to urban as well as 
il people, for our cities are increasingly depen- 
it upon the rural territory for the replacement 


their population, 


\l. Ameriean Association of School Administra- 
rs, Committee on Certification of Superintendents 
‘*Standards for Superintendents of 
Washington, D. C.: The Associa- 


¢ 


Schools, 


Schools,’? 63 pp- 


n, a department of the National Education Asso- 
tion, 1939, 
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A superintendent’s responsibility is not a narrow, 
technical one, although technical competence is in 
volved and is highly essential. The responsibility 
is distinetly professional. Superintendents must be 
trained for real leadership in their positions, in 
order to demonstrate the qualifications which trans- 
form a publie office into a profession. The strue 
ture and framework of a program of education for 
the superintendency are meaningless without definite 
objectives. 

12. National 
can Association of School Administrators, 


Edueation Association and Ameri 


Ednea 
**Social Services and 


tional Policies Commission. 


the Schools,’’ 147 pp. Washington, D. C.: The 
Commission, 1939. 
School officials are continually called upon to 


make decisions regarding the relationships of pub 
lie education to other social services. This volume 
sets forth an analysis of cooperative relationships 
between publie schools, public health, welfare and 
recreation agencies and public libraries. 

13. Society of State Directors of Physical and 
Health Edueation, ‘The Publie School Program 
in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,’’ 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 10: 
135-39, 494, October, 1939. (Reprinted in pamphlet 
form.) 

All persons engaged in leadership in the fields of 
health, physieal education and recreation should 
exemplify high standards of personal behavior, be 
reasonably well-skilled performers, have a fine de- 
gree of personal health, have well-balanced and well- 
and be well-trained in 


integrated personalities 


accredited professional schools. Finally, it is ree- 
ommended that state departments of education have 
qualified leadership. 

III. TEACHER PERSONNEL 
14. National Edueation 
Academie Freedom. ‘‘The Limits of Academic 
Washington, D. C.: The Asso 


Association, Committee 
on 
Freedom,’’ 30 pp. 
ciation, 1939. 
Recognizing that 


both in 


opinion and in practice with regard to aecademie 


there are variations 
freedom, the committee set to work to diseover some 
of these divergent conditions. Questionnaires were 
sent to representative groups of laymen and teach- 
(1) the of 
academie freedom in local communities; (2) accept 
freedom’’; (3) the 


(4) 


case studies involving the right of teachers to teach. 


ers. Data were presented on: status 


able definitions of ‘‘academie 


traits of teachers as related to freedom, and 


Committee 
Teacher. 
Wash 


15. National Edueation Association, 
the Status of the 
‘*Teachers in Rural Communities, ’’ 


on Economie Rural 


127 pp. 
ington, D. C.: The Association, 1939. 
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That the status of rural teachers generally is far 
below the position of city teachers is not news to 
the educational profession. This report presents a 
variety of the most significant faets, based on a 
survey of white and Negro rural teachers in 20 
representative states. The committee recommends 
a general increase in rural-school salaries, especially 
among teachers in elementary schools, among those 
with the larger amounts of suitable training and 
successful experience and among those with the 
larger numbers of dependents, regardless of the sex 
of the teacher. While the professional qualifications 
of the teachers are not ideal, they are high enough 
to justify the payment of larger salaries. 

16. National Education Association, Committee 
on Tenure. ‘‘ Report of the Committee on Tenure, ’’ 
ll pp. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1939. 

The Committee on Tenure continues to urge the 
appointment of state-tenure committees in order to 
promote tenure legislation in those states having no 
tenure laws, to protect tenure legislation in tenure 
states and to serve as investigation bodies in all 
cases of alleged mistreatment or unjust discharge 


of members of the teaching profession, 


17. National Council for the Social Studies. ‘* In- 
Service Growth of Social Studies Teachers,’’ 187 
pp., Tenth Yearbook, Cambridge, Mass.: The 


Council, a department of the National Education 
Association (13 Lawrence Hall, Harvard Univer- 
sity), 1939, 

The beginning teacher should strive to meet a 
high level of teaching and general professional con- 
duct. Unusual success in teaching is usually com- 
pounded of five elements: (1) a positive philosophy 
of education; (2) sufficient control of subject mat- 
ter; (3) varied methods of teaching; (4) knowledge 
of children, and (5) good teaching personality. 

cv; 

18. American 
on Student Personnel Work. 
seling of College Students,’’ 61 pp. 
6, Vol. 3, No. 1. Washington, D. C.: 
April, 1939. 

The aim of counseling is to enable the student to 


PUPIL PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Council on Edueation, Committee 

** Edueational Coun- 
Studies, Series 
The Council, 


make his own intelligent decision so far as he is 
able and willing. Complicated and combined as 
the factors are apt to be, and often full of confus- 
ing conflicts of loyalties, the student should make 
his decision with as complete information and as 
clear thinking as possible, without having to inter- 
rupt his studies for a wasteful and unnecessary trial- 
and-error experiment. 

19. American Council on Education, Committee 
**Occupational Orien- 


’’ 74 pp. Studies, Series 


on Student Personnel Work. 
tation of College Students, 
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6, Vol. 3, No; 2. 
April, 1939. 
This study discusses occupational orientation in 


Washington, D. C.: The Couneil, 


terms of the three major steps involved: (1) prepa 
ing for counseling, (2) counseling and (3) plac 
ment. Occupational orientation is not a self-con- 
tained activity. It is part of the complete educa 
tional program and must be coordinated with all 
other student personnel services, as well as with the 
curriculum and with instructional methods, 


Council on Edueation, American 
“(A Program of Aetion for 


Washington, D. C.: The 


20. American 
Youth 
American Youth,’’ 20 pp. 


Commission, 


Commission, 1939. 

As the war situation develops abroad, there may 
be a tendency here to believe that we must econo 
mize on education in order to find money for special 
defense budgets. Such an opinion would be short- 
sighted even from a strictly military point of view, 
since the skill and intelligence of the soldier are 
more important in this day of technological warfare 
than ever before. In the larger view, the primary 
motive of any program of national defense is to 
protect our freedom and our democratic institu- 
tions. In this respect, education is established in 
publie policy, not as a secondary interest, but as 
the first line of defense against that internal break 
down which in many nations has proved to be even 
more dangerous than external attack. 


21. Harold S. Diehl and Charles E. Shepard, 
“<The Health of College Students,’’ 169 pp. A Re- 
port to the American Youth Commission. Washing 
ton, D. C.: American Couneil on Education, 19389. 

A number of suggestions are offered as minimum 
requirements for student health. There should be 
entrance and periodic health examinations, espe- 
cially in schools of edueation, medicine, nursing and 
religion. Health 
least the following items of investigaton: (1) 
health history, including family health history and 


examinations should eontain at 


communicable disease history; (2) physical exami 
nations, including general inspection, testing of 
vision and hearing and dental examination by a 
dentist, and (3) laboratory procedures, including a 
urinalysis, a tuberculin test and a Wassermann test. 


22. Kenneth Holland, ‘‘ Youth in European Labor 
Camps,’’ 303 pp. A report to the American Youth 
Commission. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1939. 

Camps in authoritarian countries are usually com- 
pulsory for all young men and for some young 
women, and they are used to further definite nation- 
alistic aims. The work projects are frequently in- 
tended to inerease the military efficiency of the 
In democracies, the camps are voluntary, 


eountry. 
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the educational programs tend to reflect the 
rious points of view that exist in the whole coun- 
or the interests of the various organizations 


esponsible for the camps. 


American Edueational Research Association, 
Committee on Mental and Physical Development. 
Mental and Physical Development,’’ Review of 
1-141, February, 1939. 
The Association, a department 


Educational Research, 9: 
shington, D. C.: 
the National Edueation Association. 
The reliability, validity and predictive value of 

nfant tests of general mental and motor abilities is 

ubtful. There doubt 


fant mental tests measure the same abilities as 


is further as to whether 


sts for the older ages. The development of rather 
rrow abilities, such as language, grasping and 
comotion can be studied with more possibility of 


ecess, 


24. American Educational Research Association, 
Committee on Pupil Personnel, Guidance and Coun- 
seling. ‘‘ Pupil Personnel, Guidance and Counsel- 
ng,’’ Review of Educational Research, 9: 143-252, 
Washington, D. C.: 


department of the National Edueation Associa- 


\pril, 1939. The Association, 
tion. 

Hdueational science recognizes wide ranges of 
ndividual differenees. Educational philosophy 
tresses the oneness or wholeness of each individual. 
Research in pupil personnel and guidance is eapi- 
talizing the findings of both science and philosophy 


n advancing our understanding. 


25. National Society for the Study of Edueation, 
Committee on Maturity. ‘‘Child Development and 
the Curriculum,’’ 442 pp., Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publish- 
1939. 

To take account of child development adds tre- 
mendously to the work and responsibility of the 
failing to take full cogni 


Part I. 


teacher. However, by 
zance of child development, a teacher loses the great 
est stimulus to her own growth and development. 
\ teacher who attempts to understand children and 
tries to make the curriculum an integral part of 
each child’s developmental processes will tend to 
develop with the children. She will come increas- 


ngly closer to suecess by her efforts to work with, 


1g 
a) 


ind not against, nature. 


V. INSTRUCTION—MATERIALS AND METHODS 


26. American Council on Education, Subeommit- 
tee on Business Education at the College Level. 
‘Business Education at the College Level,’’ 30 pp. 
Studies, Series 1, Vol. 3, No. 7. Washington, 
D. C.: The Council, March, 1939. 


One function of the collegiate school of business 
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should be to train and develop competent business 
Another objective should be to utilize 
No real 


understanding of political forees or governmental 


practitioners. 
business education as cultural education. 
action is possible without an understanding of the 
function of business as a social institution in the 
American cultural pattern. Finally, the school of 
business must train workers in business research. 


Health, Physical 
Inter- 


27. American Association for 


Edueation and Recreation, Committee on 
scholastie Athletie Standards for Boys. 

scholastic Athletie Standards for Boys,’’ 
of Health and Physical Education, 10: 371-74, 423, 
September 1939. Washington, D. C.: 


tion, a department of the National Education Asso 


**Tnter- 
Journal 
the Associa- 
ciation. (Reprinted in pamphlet form.) 

All coaching should be done by members of the 
faculty. Yearly medical examinations should be 
required of all participants in interschool contests, 
and parents’ permission should be secured before 
Awards to athletes 


participation is permitted. 


should be limited to letters and certifieates. In 
regard to financial support of the athletie program, 
it is recommended that cities move as rapidly as 
possible toward complete support by boards of edu- 
The that 


school athletie competition below the tenth grade 


cation, recommendation is made inter 


be prohibited. 


28. American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Committee on Program 
Content of the National Section of Women’s Ath- 
‘*Special Events in the Physieal Education 
The Asso 


ciation, a department of the National Education 


leties. 
Program,’’ 43 pp. Washington, D. C.: 
Association, 1939. 

There are many events in the school program for 
which the physical education department is asked 
to provide leadership, or to which this department 
can make a useful contribution. Such events are 
school exhibits, motion pictures, athletic association 
and sport-club social meetings, leaders’ club cere 
monies, field-day or play-day programs for com 
munity groups, pageants and the school work pro 


gram. 


29. American Edueational Research Association, 


Committee on Psychology of Learning, General 


Methods of Teaching, and Supervision. ‘‘ Psychol- 
ogy of Learning, General Methods of Teaching, and 
Supervision,’’ Review of Educational Research, 9: 
253-331, June 1939. Washington, D. C.: The Asso 
ciation, a department of the National Education 
Association. 

The professional literature of the past three years 
indicates that educators are still discussing methods 


of teaching. However, an apparent trend is noted 
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away from studies of ‘‘general’’ methods toward 
studies identified with specific subject-matter meth- 
ods. There is also a tendency among contributors 
to write an informal narrative or journalistic ex- 
position of a personal experience in teaching rather 
than present a straightforward account of scientific 
technique. While such writing can not be regarded 
as research, it may play a helpful role in scientific 
progress, 


30. National Edueation Association, American 
Educational Research Association and the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. ‘‘ The Implications of 


Research for the Classroom Teacher,’’ 318 pp., 
Yearbook, 
tion, 1939. 

No matter to what extent the teacher may pro- 


Researeh fields 


Joint Washington, D. C.: The Associa- 


duce research, he will always use it. 
of special value to the teacher include problems 
relating to the curriculum, to general and special 
methods, to classroom management, to the social 
and economic status of the teacher, to pupil ac- 
The 


main defect to-day is that teachers have not in gen- 


counting, to administration and to supervision. 


eral been trained either to produce or to consume 


research materials wisely. 


31. National Edueation Association, Department 
of Elementary School Principals. ‘‘ Enriching the 
Curriculum for the Elementary School Child,’’ 704 
pp., Bighteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The 
Department, 1939, 

Without attempting to outline either a model 
curriculum or an ideal administrative plan for 
curriculum revision, the committee has assembled 
information on a wide variety of actual practices 
in curriculum enrichment as reported by principals, 
teachers, curreulum specialists and others. 


oo 


32. National Edueation Association, Department 
of Rural Edueation. ‘Community 
Rural Schools,’’ 109 pp., Yearbook, 1939, 
ington, D. C.: The Association, 1939. 


Resourees in 


Wash- 


In every community there are distinctive environ- 
mental resources that offer productive possibilities 
for opening up the world to children in far-reaching 
ways. The important element is whether or not the 
school program makes use of these resources to the 
best advantage in the development of meaningful 
experiences that will carry the particular learning 
group progressively forward in more desirable ways 
of living. 

33. National Council for the Social Studies. 
‘*Utilization of Community Resourees in the Social 
Studies,’’ 229 pp., Ninth Yearbook. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Council, a department of the National 
Edueation Association (13 Lawrence Hall, Harvard 
University), 1938, 
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No community project for social education can }) 
justified, however, on the basis of its contribution 
to social welfare alone. Unless the young who ja: 
ticipate in the work gain in personality, the pro ject, 
whether it be pupil experimentation in landscaping 
or pupil effort to eliminate dangerous railroad cross 
ings, might well be classified as exploitation of 
youth. On the other hand, properly planned and 
directed community surveys offer any schoo! an 
opportunity to make social education vital. 


34. National Society for the Study of Education, 
Committee on General Education in the American 
College. ‘‘General Education in the American Co! 
lege,’’ 382 pp., Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, Part 11 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing (v., 
1939. 

The fundamental characteristic of general educa 
tion is a quest for unity, with a renewed emphasis 
upon the democratie ideal. Every program of gen 
eral education designed to date stresses the need 
for integration. A common concern underlying gen 
eral education grows out of (1) a dissatisfaction 
with higher education as now organized; (2) « 
reaction against overemphasis upon specialization in 
the colleges; (3) new information regarding the 
characteristics of the student body; (4) the current 
youth problem, and (5) a desire to make education 
more effective in the hope that future generations 
will be able to solve social problems. 

35. National Society of College Teachers of Edu 
‘“‘The Study of College Instruction,’’ 314 
Chicago, Ill.: University of 


pation. 
pp., Yearbook 27. 
Chicago Press, 1939. 
Apparently college teachers are already learning 
to treat their problems as common problems. Fui 
ther important steps that should be taken to carr) 
forward the of college 
through cooperative effort are: (1) fuller communi- 
ation among professional groups; (2) cooperative 
organization for investigation; (3) recognition of 
educational research, and (4) public interpretation 


improvement teaching 


of progress in teaching. 


DELIBERATIVE COMMITTEE REPORTS IN PREPARATION 
(Tentative and incomplete) 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Review of Problems of Professional Education 
General Edueation 
Rural Social Studies 
Edueational Journalism 
The Master’s Degree 
Accrediting of Institutions of Higher Educa 
tion 
Edueation in the International Crisis 
Implementation of Studies in Secondary Edu 
sation (in press) 
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Study of Educational Evaluation 

Social Competence of College Students 

Financial Aid for College Students 

Philanthropie Contributions and Federal Tax 
Exemption with Special Reference to Institu 
tions of Higher Education 

Reading in General Education 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, AMERICAN 
YOUTH COMMISSION 

The Needs of Rural Youth 

Occupational Adjustment of Youth 

Organizations of Youth 

The Personality Development of Negro Youth 

Youth Employment and Unemployment 

Youth in American Labor Camps 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, COMMISSION ON 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
Report 
{SSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Exploring Your Own Community 
Growth through School Living 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Eduea 
tion 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Cooperatives 
Teachers Salaries 
Principles of Teacher Education 
Tenure 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN AS 
SOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Safety (published in February 
1940) 
Education for Family Life 
Health Edueation 


Edueation 


Certification of Superintendents of Schools 


(published in February 1940) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN EDv- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Social Background of Education 
Language Arts 
Teacher Personnel 
School Organization and Administration 
Physical and Mental Health 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT 

OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Visual Aid Helps for the Elementary School 

Safety Education Helps for the Elementary 
School 

The Radio in the Elementary School 

Meeting Special Needs of the Individual School 
Child 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF RURAL EDUCATION 

Training of Rural Teachers 

Policy for Rural Education in the United 


States (published in February 1940) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUC 
TION 

Newer Instructional Practices of Promise (pub 
lished in January 1940) 

Implications for Classroom Practice of the Re 
port: The Purposes of Education in Ameri 


can Democracy 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL AS 
SOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
Trends in the Position of Dean of Women and 


Dean of Girls 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL AS 

SOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

That All May Learn (published in February 
1940) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
EKeonomie Edueation 


The Social Studies in the Elementary School 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ON TEACHER RETIREMENT 

National Social Security Legislation and the 
Teaching Profession 


The Interests of Retired Teachers 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 

Citizenship Education 

Education and Economic Well-Being in Ameri- 
can Democracy (published in March 1940) 

Education and Latin-American Relations 


The Integrity of Education 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, JOINT COMMITTEE 
School Library and Publie Library Relation 


ships 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 
The Nurse in the Schoo! 
School Health 


Policies 


ASSOCIATION AND THE PRO 


ASSOCIATION, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


GRESSIVE EDUCATION JOINT 
COMMISSION 


Education and Resources 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 
Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture (pub- 
lished in February 1940) 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, COMMISSION 
ON THE RELATION OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Report 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, COMMISSION 
ON THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Mathematics in General Edueation 
Visual Arts in General Education 
The Social Studies in General Education 
Language in General Edueation 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, JOHN DEWEY 
SOCIETY 
Teachers for Democracy (published in Febru- 


ary 1940) 
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SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 
Community Edueation 
Curriculum Laboratories and Workshops 
Rural Edueation 


SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY AND THE DEPpart- 
MENT OF HOME ECONOMICS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Home and Family Life 


SocieTy FOR CURRICULUM STUDY AND THE DEPART- 
MENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Visual Aid Materials in the Curriculum 

SociETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY AND NATIONAL As- 


SOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 
Housing Education 


EVENTS 


THE A. F. OF T. DENOUNCES COM- 
MUNISM, FASCISM AND DICTA- 
TORSHIPS 
THE annual convention of the American Fede 
ration of Teachers, held this year in Buffalo, 
closed its sessions on August 23. The delegates 
had hoped that the discussions preceding the 
adoption of resolutions might be free from seri- 
ous controversy, but an address on the opening 
day by William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, led to some serious 
differences of opinion and a division tempo- 
rarily into two rival groups. Mr. Green eriti- 
cized the unions comprising the federation for 
not drawing a larger number of the public- 
school teachers into their ranks, and also ae- 
eused some loeals of being under Communistie 
control. John J. De Boer, director of student- 
teaching, Chicago Teachers College, denounced 
the “red scare” as an attempt to split the fed- 
eration, and beeame leader of a faetion known 
as the Educational Defense Committee. The 
rival group, under the leadership of George S. 
Counts, professor of edueation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and president of the 
federation, was organized as the Joint Progres- 
sive Caueus. Dr. De Boer and Dr. Counts be- 
came rival candidates for the presidency for the 
coming year. Both groups vigorously — de- 

nounced Communism. 
By a vote of two to one Dr. Counts was re- 


elected president of the federation on Thursday 


morning. 


During the final session on Friday, the dis- 
cussion centered on the wording of a resolution 
denouneing dictatorships. The vote on the reso- 
lution as finally adopted was closer than the vote 
on the presidency—358 to 250, as reported by 
the Associated Press. The resolution was di- 
rected at “all dictatorships, whether of Nazi, 
Fascist or Conumunistie origin, whether in Ger- 
many, Italy or Russia.” The defeated form ot 
the resolution condemned dictatorships where- 
ever found. 

Other resolutions included demands for an 
adequate national defense, the protection of 
labor standards, the preservation of the social- 
security laws and the maintenance of aeademic 
freedom and civil liberties. 

In a statement congratulating Dr. Counts on 
his reelection, Dr. De Boer said: 

I ean feel no personal disappointment in being 
defeated by so distinguished an adversary and one 
whose best-known writings have so effectively set 
forth the democratic principles I hold dear. 


The following persons, representing the 
Counts group, were elected as vice-presidents : 


Lila Hunter, Seattle; Ruth Dodds, Sacramento; 
S. Amelia Yeager, Madison, Wis.; Paul Preisler, St. 
Louis; Arthur Elder, Detroit; Mildred Berleman, 
Chicago; Stanton Smith, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Michael J. Eck, Cleveland; John D. Connors, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Jane Souba, New York City; Ruth 
Wanger, Philadelphia; Charles M. Etheridge, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; George Axtelle, Evanston, Ill.; Mark 
Starr and Layle Lane, New York City. 
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EDUCATION, EDUCATORS AND THE 
POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 

Ir is of interest to edueators and perhaps 

Wendell Willkie, 


publican presidential candidate, delivered his 


mnificant to edueation, that 


rn 


ech of aceeptanee from the high school at 

I |wood (Ind.), which he had attended as a boy; 
his father was at one time superintendent 
hools and his mother a teacher in Elwood, 

d that he will open his active campaign in 
Coffeyville (Xan.), where he was a high-school 
cher in 1913. It is perhaps more significant 
education that Mr. Willkie, first employed at 
Coffeyville at a salary of $90 a month and 
ffered $95 a month for a second year, decided 
t there was “no financial future in teaching” 

| returned to Indiana University to study law. 
lhese statements are made on the basis of in- 
mation given over the telephone by Mr. Will- 
kie’s New York headquarters at the request of 
AND Society. We were confirmed by 
samme source in our belief that Mr. Willkie, 

») to the present writing, has not committed 


SCHOOL 


self as to governmental policies regarding 
wation. Of especial interest to educators and 

vital concern to American edueation would be 
statement of his views regarding the continu- 
nce and possible expansion of the notable edu- 
ational enterprises, initiated by the New Deal, 
e achievements of which bid fair to be written 
rge in the chronicles of American education— 
work of the 
CCC, the far-reaching activities of the NYA and 


rticularly the highly efficient 


contributions of various WPA projects to 
the promotion of research, to the construction 
school and college buildings and especially 
to the development of a vast program of adult 
education. 
ln the meantime, the daily press reports that 
me well-known educators, formerly supporters 
ot the New Deal, have aligned themselves with 
the Willkie forces. The New York Times, Au- 
cust 23, for example, names Dixon Ryan Fox, 
president of Union College (Schenectady, N. 
Y.), and William H. Cowley, president, Hamil- 
ton College (Clinton, N. Y.), as recent Willkie 
converts. These two men, in a_ joint letter, 
based the transfer of their allegiance upon their 
(disappointment in the more recent policies of 
the present administration and upon their oppo- 


‘ion as a matter of principle to a third term. 
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JESUIT PHILOSOPHERS WILL DIS- 
CUSS AMERICAN EDUCATION AT 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS 


IN commemoration of the four hundredth an 
niversary of the founding of the Society of 
Jesus and of its own centennial, Fordham Uni 
versity has arranged a philosophieal discussion 
of Ameriean edueation. This discussion will be 
part of the convention of the Jesuit Philosoph 
ical Association of the Eastern States meeting 
at the university, September 4-6. 

Robert I. 


University, will address the opening meeting on 


Gannon, 8.J., president, Fordham 
the evening of September 4. Ramifications of 
the question, “Whither American Edueation?” 
will be Ferdinand W. Schoberg, 
S.J., of Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. Martin 
J. Smith, S.J., assistant professor of education, 


discussed by 


Fordham University, will speak during the same 
evening on “Philosophical Genesis of American 
Edueation.” 

An address on “The Influence of Psychology 


in American Edueation” will be given by Joseph 
C. Glose, S.J., Woodstock (Md.) College, on the 
Edward B. Sd 
president, Loyola College, will conduct the dis 
Phases of “The Philosophy of Edu- 
cational Measurements” will be discussed by 
Frederick W. Sohon, 8.J., professor of mathe- 
matical physics and head of the department, 
Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.), 
and Joseph T. O’Callahan, S.J., College of the 
Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 

The afternoon of September 5 will be devoted 


following morning. Bunn, 


cussion. 


to a panel discussion of “The Philosophy of 
Character Edueation and Measurement.” Fran- 
cis P. Donnelly, S.J., professor of English lit- 
erature, Fordham University, will lead the dis- 
An address on “The Funetion of Lib- 
eral Edueation in the Formation of a Stable, 
Democratic Culture” will be made by W. Ed 
mund Fitzgerald, S.J., Boston College, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. 


In the evening, John Courtney Murray, S.J., 


cussion. 


Woodstock College, will speak on the topie, 
“Toward a Christian Humanism: Aspects of the 
Edward B. 
Rooney, S.J., national secretary, Jesuit Eduea- 


Theology of Edueation,” and 
tional Association, will speak on “The Philoso- 
phy of Academie Freedom.” 

On the last day of the convention, September 
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6, Richard F. 
present “A New Syllabus in American Eduea- 
Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., president, 
the Holy Cross, will be the dis- 
Wilfrid S.J, 


Graduate School, Georgetown University, will 


Grady, S.J., Loyola College, will 


tion.” 
College of 
cussion leader. Parsons, dean, 
speak on “Education and Government in the 
States.” The leader of diseussion on 
this topic will be Paul L. Blakely, S.J., asso- 


clate editor, America. 


United 


At the closing meeting of the convention the 
speakers will be: J. Hunter Guthrie, S.J., pro- 
fessor ot philosophy, Graduate School, Fordham 
University; John P. Delaney, S.J., director, 
Jesuit Social Center, and John LaFarge, S.J., 
associate editor, America. They will diseuss, 
respectively, edueation for the Christian indi- 
Christian world 


vidual, for society and for 


citizenship. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE INTEGRA- 
TION OF SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 

IN the belief that “the departmentalization 
of thought in democratic societies has been in 
part responsible for the weakness of democracy 
in the face of totalitarianism,” a group of seien- 
tists, philosophers and theologians held a con- 
ference in November, 1939. Their purpose was 
to discuss means of creating “mutual respeet 
and understanding” and developing “a common 


approach to American demoecratie — living.” 
They decided to organize a series of discussions 
to consider further the methods, purposes and 
The first 


of these meetings will be held, September 9-11, 


value of efforts toward integration. 


at the Jewish Theological Seminary of Ameriea, 
New York City. 

Four sessions have been arranged at whieh 
papers will be presented devoted to the social 
sciences, to philosophy, to the natural sciences 
and to religion and the philosophy of education. 
These papers and the resulting discussions will 
be published later as a symposium on the sub- 
ject, “Seience, Philosophy and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratie Way of Life.” 

The 
philosophy will meet 


sections on the social sciences and on 


on September 10 and 
those on the natural scienees and on religion and 
the philosophy of education will meet on the fol- 


lowing day. Papers on the social sciences will 


be presented by Harry J. Carman, professor of 
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history, Columbia University; Robert M. Ma. 
Iver, Lieber professor of philosophy and s« 
ology, Columbia University; Pitirim A. So; 
kin, professor of sociology, Harvard University, 
and (by title) Edwin E. Aubrey, professor «; 
Christian theology and ethies, University 
Chicago. 

The philosophy papers will be contributed |) 
Mortimer J. 
philosophy of law, University of Chicago, Doug 


Adler, associate professor of the 


las C. Macintosh, chairman, department of re 
ligion, Graduate School, Yale University, anid 
Jacques Maritain, Institut Catholique, Paris. 

The natural sciences will be discussed by Kd 
win G. Conklin, emeritus professor of zoology, 
Princeton University; Philipp Frank, Harvard 
University; Harold D. Lasswell, Washington 
(D. C.) School of Psychiatry, and (by titl: 
Albert Einstein, life member, Institute for Ad 
vanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 

F. Ernest Johnson, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Anton 
C. Pegis, Fordham University, and Paul Weiss, 
Bryn Mawr College, will present papers on re 
ligion and the philosophy of education. 


THE NYA STRIVES TO CONTINUE ITS 
HIGH STANDARDS AND EXPAND: 
ITS PROJECTS 
Two conferences were called recently by tl 
National Association of Secondary School Prin 
cipals, the U. S. Office of Education and thi 
NYA. One was held in Washington (D. C.), 
August 10-11, for representatives of these 0 
ganizations in states east of the Mississippi, and 
another was held in Denver, August 17-18, tor 
states west of the Mississippi. At the first 0! 
these conferences, Charles H. Judd, director 01 
student work and related training, NYA, stated 
that the teaching profession should be respon 
sible for the efficient and economical use of the 
funds made available by the nation for the pu 
pose of helping needy youth continue their edu 


' 


cation. In order to insure the maintenance 0! 


the high standards of work already established 
by the students aided by the NYA, Dr. Judd 
asked for the establishment of councils of schoo! 
men to supervise such work. 

Approximately 15,000 young musicians a) 
plied for membership in the All-American Yout! 
Orehestra, which is now touring South Americ: 
—a fact which reveals a vast undeveloped re~ 
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ir of talent. Many of these young people 
been recruited for membership in sym- 
jonie orehestras which are being organized in 
Georgia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio 
d Washington. At 
chestras, brass bands, swing bands and Negro 
oral groups are in operation in 22 states. 
The NYA of Indiana has recently made a 


tudy of the railway industry with a view to 


the present, symphony 


termining the possibilities of work for be 


nners in this industry. This is one of over 
|00 similar investigations that are being made 


The 


tudy found that a 5 per cent. replacement of 


oceupations and industries. Indiana 
the 1,000,000 railway employees is made each 
ear. The great majority of the opportunities 
re open only to men. Some positions, how- 
ver, are available to young women who ean 


jualify as stenographers, telegraph operators, 
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office workers and, in a few cases, hostesses. 


Copies of this study may be obtained from the 
NYA for 415 Century Building, In 


dianapolis. 


Indiana, 


NYA have been 
instrueted to expand projects in shop and me 
work to out-of 
At present there are 600 resident 


State administrators of the 


chanical accommodate more 
schoo] youth. 
projects in mechanical work, construction, agri 
culture, health and hospital work, homemaking 
and similar occupations. These are located in 
45 states. Plans are being made for new resi 
dent centers, patterned after the large projects 
in operation at Quoddy Village (Me.), South 
Charleston (W. Va.), Algiers (La.), Shakopee 
(Minn.) and Weiser, Idaho. Part of the day at 
these resident centers is spent in productive 
work and another part is spent in classes where 


subjects, bearing on the work, are studied. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Next Week’s Number 

Wirth next week’s issue, September 7, SCHOOL 
ND SocieTY resumes the publication of the cus 
The leading article 
vill be contributed by Thomas H. Briggs under 
the title, “The Ramparts We Defend.” In a 
vay, this is a sequel to Dr. Briggs’s paper, “The 
Knemy Within,” which was published in ScHooL 
‘ND Society, January 24, and which attracted 


tomary 32-page numbers. 


vide attention. It is worthy of note that more 
than 200,000 reprints of this article were dis- 
tributed. It may be noted also that the publi- 
cation of 16-page numbers during the summer 


months was approved as a general policy by a 


urge majority of those members of the Society 


r the Advancement of Edueation, Ine., who 
responded to the questionnaire attached to the 
imber for June 8. It is hoped, however, that 
the continued growth of the society will permit 
more frequent publication of enlarged num- 


bers during the academic year. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


[HEODORE C. BLEGEN has been appointed 


lean of the Graduate School, University of 


\ 


Minnesota. He will continue to devote part 


his time to teaching in the department of 


story. 


RECENT promotions in the field of history 
include: Allen Richard Foley, to a professor 
ship, Dartmouth College; Dorothy G. Fowler, 
Helen L. 
Young, to the chairmanship of the department, 
Hunter College; J. C. 
professor, University of North Carolina; H. C. 


to an assistant professorship and 


Russell, to be associate 
Peterson and Alfred B..Sears, to be associate 


Oklahoma; Joseph 


Reese Strayer, to be associate professor, Prince 


professors, University of 
ton University; Leona C. Gabel, to be professor, 
and Vincent M. Seramuzza and Jean S. Wilson, 
to be associate professors, Smith College; Arney 
R. Childs and Robert H. Wienefeld, to be pro 
fessors, University of South Carolina; Thomas 
Andrew Bailey, Carl Fremont Brand and Lynn 
Townsend White, Jr., to be professors, Stan 
ford University, and Hajo Holborn, to be pro 
fessor, and William H. Dunham and Harry R. 
Rudin, to be associate professors, Yale Um 
versity. 

chairman of the 


GALE, former 


department of Oriental languages, University of 


Esson M. 


California (Berkeley), and more recently chiet 
Revenue Ad 
North 


western University during the coming academic 


foreign secretary, Chinese Salt 


ministration at Shanghai, will be at 


year as a visiting professor of political science. 
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CLoyp V. Money, director of athleties, phys- 
ical education and student health, Shurtleff Col- 
lege (Alton, Ill.), has been named to a similar 
post at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. Mr. 
Money will establish a division of physical edu- 
eation at Ferris Institute. 

Luoyp M. JoNgEs, professor of physical edu- 
cation, West Virginia University, has accepted 
a professorship in the same field at Pennsyl- 


vania State College. 


CorBin T. Eppy has been promoted from asso- 
ciate professor to professor and head of the 
department of metallurgical engineering, Mich- 
igan College of Mining and Technology, Hough- 


ton, 


Ropert L. NUGENT, a member of the Univer- 


sity of Arizona (Tueson) staff since 1932, has 
been appointed dean of the university’s Grad- 
uate College. Dr. Nugent was a Rhodes scholar 
in 1927. 


CHARLOTTE HAYWoopD, associate professor of 
physiology, Mount Holyoke College, has been 
appointed chairman of the department succeed- 


ing Abby Turner, who has retired. 


Roger B. Corpertr, dean and director, College 


of Agriculture, University of Connecticut 


(Storrs), has been named director, Agrieul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of Mary- 
land. His predecessor, J. E. Metzger, died last 
winter. 

ELLIoTrT CARTER, composer and music critic, 
has been appointed tutor and director of musical 
activities at St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 
Mr. Carter replaces Herbert Schwartz as musie 


director. 
Eart C. BowMan, professor of education, and 


Cleveland P. 
have been named heads of their respective de- 


Hiekman, protessor of zoology, 


partments at De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. 

THe Very REVEREND JAMES H. Perry, S.S.E., 
will succeed the Very Reverend Leon KE. Gosse- 
lin, S.S.E., as the president of St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski, Vt. The rules of the Society 
of St. Edmund limit the term of the president 


to two three-year periods. 


NorMan A. M. MACKENZIE is the new presi- 
dent of the University of New Brunswick (Fred- 
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ericton), succeeding C. C. Jones, retiring presi- 
dent. Professor Mackenzie has been professo, 


of international law, University of Toronto. 

Artuur RorHwe_L TEBBUTT, assistant pro 
fessor of economies and director, Bureau oj 
Business Research, and Carl Colton Branson, 
assistant professor of geology, both of Brown 
University (Providence, R. I.), have been ap 
pointed to posts at Northwestern University 
(Evanston, Ill.) for the academic year, 1940-41. 
The former will be visiting professor of business 
statistics and the latter, visiting assistant pro 
fessor of geology and geography. 

Water L. EpeEt has resigned as head of the 
School of Engineering, University of Connecti 
cut (Storrs). 
Harold Lampe, whose successor as head of the 


His post has been taken by John 


department of civil engineering is Dana Young. 
William J. 


sity of Chicago, has been named director of stu 


Haggerty, formerly of the Unive: 
dent personnel. John B. Lucke, associate pro 
fessor of geology, will head the geography de 
partment, filling a position that has been vacant 
since Richard E. Dodge, now professor emeritus, 


retired a year ago. 


Cyrin W. Wooucock has been named 
cipal of the Falk School and lecturer in the 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


He succeeds Martin P. Chworowsky, principal 


prin- 


for nine years, who joins the staff of the Car 
negie Institute of Technology this fall. 


Homer B. ASHLAND, 
schools, Newport (Vt.), has assumed the post 
the Roeckingham-West- 
minster schoo] district, Vt. He fills a vacancy 
left by Natt B. Burbank, now superintendent 
of schools, Coneord, N. H. 


superintendent of 


of superintendent of 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, superintendent of 
schools, Nantucket (Mass.), has been elected 
superintendent in Bridgewater (Mass.) as sue- 


cessor to John C. Davis, who resigned on July 1. 


LeMvueL W. HiGGIns, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Jefferson Parish (La.), has been ap- 
pointed superintendent. He succeeds J. C. Ellis, 
who retired upon reaching the state retirement 
age after having held this position for thirty 
two years. 

AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
under date of August 12, Martin Andre Rosan- 
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well-known chemist, has refused to relin 

ish the deanship of the Graduate School, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. The univer 
ty had announced his resignation after he had 
declined the post of director of chemical re- 
arch following the discontinuance of the office 
dean. 


ArtHuR C. How.anp, Henry C. Lea pro 


Walter W. 


Hyde, professor of Greek and ancient history, 


of European history, and 


fessor 


University of Pennsylvania, have retired. 


.. 


the department of zoology, University of Chi 


NEWMAN, after twenty-nine years in 


io, will become professor emeritus on Octo 
Her FE, 


Recent Deaths 


ERNEST HrrAM LINDLEY, chancellor emeritus 


f the University of Kansas, died August 21 
on his homeward voyage from China. He was 
buried at sea. Dr. Lindley taught psychology 
Indiana University, beginning in 1893. He 
became professor of philosophy in 1902. In 
1917 he was named president of the University 
of Idaho and served in this position until he 
became chaneellor of the University of Kansas 
in 1920. 
1939. 


in August, 1939, when death overtook him at the 


He retired from active service in June, 
He was completing a world tour, begun 


age of seventy-one years. 

EDWARD P. CULVER, associate professor of 
engineering, Princeton University, died at his 
summer home, Pilot Knob (N. Y.), August 21, 
at the age of forty-seven years. After gradu- 
ating from Union College, Professor Culver was 
employed for a time by the American Locomo- 
During the World War, he was 


a second lieutenant in the Military Aeronautics 


tive Company. 


Division of the Army. 


at 


His first appointment 
1917. 


Princeton was in 


LESTER PAIGE BRECKENRIDGE, professor emer 
of mechanical engineering, Yale Univer- 
sity, died at his summer home, North Ferris 
burg (Vt.), August 22. Dr. Breckenridge had 
been professor of mechanical engineering at the 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Ap 
plied Science (Kast Lansing), 1891-93, and at 
the University of Illinois, 1893-1909. In the 
latter year he accepted the appointment at Yale 
He retired from active service in 


University. 
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1923. Dr. 


old at the time of his death. 


Breckenridge was eighty-two years 


NATHANIEL EDWARD GRIFFIN, widely known 
field of 


English literature, and formerly assistant pro 


scholar and author in the medieval 
fessor of English, Princeton University (1905 
19), died recently at his home, Springfield (N. 
H.), according to an announcement in The New 
York August 25. Dr. Griffin 


member of the editorial staff of G. and C. Mer 


Times, was a 
riam Company, publishers of the Webster dic 


tionaries, from 1825 to 1927. More recently 
he had been engaged in researeh under a grant 
from the American Couneil of Learned Soeie 


He was sixty-seven years old at the time 


ties. 


of his death. 


Coming Events 

Mathematical 
America will be held at Dart 
(Hanover, N. H.), September 
9-12. The American Mathematical Society and 
the Institute of Mathematical 
conduct their meetings at the same time. 


THE annual 


Association of 


meeting of the 
mouth College 


Statisties will 


THE Maine Library Association will meet at 
Waterville, September 11-13, with the Colby 
College Library aeting as host. 


THE New England School Library Associa- 
tion convenes at the University of New Hamp 


shire (Durham) on September 14. 


LIMNOLOGISTS and oceanographers will gather 
at the University of Wisconsin, September 4-7, 
for the first 
to be held. 


cover the history, geology, physics, chemistry, 


hydrobiological symposium ever 


Their papers and discussions will 


bacteriology, botany and zoology of bodies of 
water. They will take account, too, of the so 
cial and economic aspects of their new science, 
Problems of sanitation and of 
Utili 


zation of lakes and streams for such divergent 


“aquiculture.” 


water supply come within their domain. 


purposes as fish culture and recreation will also 
be a topie for discussion. Chancey Juday, pro 
fessor of limnology, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, in announcing the symposium, said that an 
important feature of the meeting would be the 
dinner on September 7 to be held in honor of 
Edward A. 
university. Dr. 


Birge, president emeritus of the 


sirge will be eighty-nine years 
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old on that day. For sixty-four years he has 
studied the lakes and streams of Wisconsin. 


Other Items of Interest 
Do years of service give tenure to professors 
? In the belief that 


is positive, three 


of colleges the answer to 


this question former pro- 
fessors of Adelphi College (Garden City, L. 1.) 
have filed suit for damages beeause of their dis- 
missal last January, according to a report in 
The Christian Science Monitor, August 3. All 
three have been members of the college staff for 
William <A. Colwell, 
head of the German department, has been on 
the staff 


Thompson, head of the sociology department, 


more than fifteen years 


for twenty-six years; Donna Fay 
for sixteen years, and Edna Mosher, professor 
of biology since 1923, has been head of the 
Dr. Col- 


well would have been eligible for a pension 


biology department for fifteen years. 


As a result of the dismissals, 
They, 


in another year. 
two other teachers resigned in protest. 
and three others, are expected to join in the 
Paul 


of the college, explained the dismissals on the 


court action. Dawson Eddy, president 
ground that “internal reorganization” was nee- 
essary in view of the financial situation of the 
He that the “had 
never adopted a plan providing permanent 
office.” Adelphi College has 500 
women ‘students and 35 teachers. The Amer- 


ican Association of University Professors has 


college. added institution 


tenure of 


been asked to investigate the case. 


COMMONWEALTH COLLEGE, the resident labor 
school founded seventeen years ago at Mena 
(Ark.), will close in September. Its grounds 
and physical equipment will be taken over by the 
Southern New Theatre School established by the 


SHORTER PAPERS 


NEW PROBLEMS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 
Ir is well known that, as a result of reduced 
mortality rates combined with birth control, the 
proportion of old people to young in the popu- 
lation is increasing and will continue to increase. 
It is also known that more women survive than 
men; consequently, the older group will con- 


tain quite a large majority of women. Further- 
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New Theatre League. This school will open in 
October. 

A cLinic for educational administration and 
supervision, the first, it is believed, ever to be 
offered for Negroes and Negro schools, was con 
ducted by the Hampton (Va.) Institute Sum.- 
mer School, 1940. 
was to provide selected principals and super 


The purpose of the clinic 


visors with the opportunity to work under ex- 
pert guidance on definite problems confronting 
them in their local situations. Each clinie men 
ber brought a problem as it existed in his 
school. A plan for its solution was drawn u) 
in a series of conferences with the staff, in dis 
cussions with visiting consultants and in meet 
ings with student committees. The elinie was 
in charge of Roy G. Bigelow, assistant state 
supervisor adult Nashville 
(Tenn.), administrative problems; Bertram W. 


of education, 
Doyle, former professor of sociology, Fisk Uni 
versity (Nashville), 
problems, and H. Theodore Tatum, prineipal, 
Roosevelt’ High School, Gary (Ind.), super 


community — relationshi) 


visory problems. 
University (Cleveland, 
plan to encourage the 


RESERVE 
devised a 


WESTERN 
Ohio) 
enrolment of students who have shown a relue. 
tance to register for the fall term for fear ot 
being called for military training. A_ student 
who later is drafted or who volunteers for mili 
tary service will be entitled to a refund of the 
After his 
term of service, the student will be allowed to 


has 


unused portion of the term’s tuition. 


repeat the term’s work upon payment of the 


amount refunded to him. Wide-spread pub- 
lieity of such arrangements in conjunetion with 
President Roosevelt’s recent plea to college stu 
dents to remain at school should halt the move- 


ment to stay out of college. 


AND DISCUSSION 


more, the older people now, on the average, have 
better health, more strength to do the day’s work ; 
while at the same time the younger generation, 
pressing on their heels, tends more and more 
to deprive them of their jobs. In part, this de- 
privation is due to inevitable natural processes, 
as when children grow up and no longer depen 
upon their parents; or to the highly technica! 
nature of the work, requiring the faculties to be 








st 31, 1940 


cir prime; but also in many eases to the 
-ure of those who want the positions made 
int by the retirement of the elders. 

us, in our present civilization, life may be 


ded roughly into three parts or stages: (1) 


of development, (2) 


tivity in the economic sense and (3) that of 


it 


that of productive 
turity. Or, we may say, the periods of edu- 
on, of production and of contemplation. All 
these are necessary for the welfare of society. 
point I wish to stress is that the third or 
iture period is going to be increasingly impor- 
nt because of its increasing population and, 
thermore, beeause its value and significance 
st be fully recognized if we are to avoid very 
ous evils. 
What, then, are the potential virtues or fune- 
ns of the elder group? The wisdom (we hope 
such) that we pass on to the coming genera- 
s is of two kinds: that which refers to the 
st discoveries and inventions, the highest and 
perfect products of the human mind; and 
which represents the underlying philosophy 
the race, the synthesis of the wisdom of the 
the basie axioms without which all 
lern cleverness is futile. Of these, the first 
be learned primarily from those of our 
ond group, but it is the third group, the group 
elders, who should be chiefly responsible for 
formulation and the transmission of the 
econd kind of wisdom or truth. These older 
ple are the ones who have had the necessary 


our 


perience; they are the ones who are no longer 
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actively engaged in the struggle for existence; 
they are those who, shortly to leave the stage, are 
most anxious to see the work carried on by sue 
cessors who are distinguished equally for their 
competence and for their good will. 

Many old people to-day (watch their faces as 
you pass them on the street) are disappointed 
and feel frustrated. They think of themselves 
as down and out. It is that 
should be able to take themselves seriously, as 


necessary they 
custodians of the most precious heritage of the 
How many of us have obtained our basic 
The 
grandmother can have, and does have, far more 
But these 


compe 


race. 


ideas largely from our grandmothers! 


influence than many people imagine. 
the 
tence must be developed by an edueational sys 


influences and necessary sense of 


tem. It appears to be of enormous importance 
to build up, during middle life and beyond, a 
body of knowledge and tradition that will be 
This is 
being done by various agencies, especially the 
printed word, but I venture to think that the 
need should be more explicitly reeognized and 
We have here a great new 


worthy of transmission to posterity. 


more definitely met. 
field in adult education; in one sense as old as 
the race, but new in the sense that modern life 
has given it increased significance, not without a 
threat of disaster should it be negleeted. 
T. D. A. CocKERELL 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BOULDER, COLO. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


TEACHING WITH BOOKS 
whing with Books. By Harvir BRANSCOMB. 
xvll +239 pp. Association of American Col- 
eges, 1940. $2.50. 
For a college president who believes, as I do, 
next to the faculty the library is the most 
iportant educational instrument in an institu- 
Branscomb’s “Teaching with Books” con- 
is a wealth of suggestion and encouragement. 
every college where the library forces have 
en underdeveloped this volume should be re- 
ured reading for all members of the faculty. 
‘liberate efforts should be made also to suggest 
ntedly to trustees that pertinent information 
ere available which, even though they may not 
cnize its value now, sooner or later will be 


forced upon their attention by the normal course 
of modern educational progress. 

The author had the happy experience of con 
ducting his study under pleasant auspices, for 
the Carnegie Corporation’s interest in libraries 
is practically axiomatic. It is hardly necessary 
to point out, therefore, that when its representa- 
tive appears, all library doors opening upon 
storehouses to information are unlocked almost 
automatically. However, this particular collee- 
tion of fact is useful chiefly because of shrewd 
interpretation of the data collected. To begin 
with, the investigator deservedly occupies a 
prominent position in the library profession. 
His record of achievement is unassailable. He 


recognized not only what he saw, but by reason 











ex perience he was able to place facts in 


of hi 
then proper position 1 the mosaic he was con- 


become more and 


The 


more complicated as uses OL type have multiplied 


learning process has 


in recent years. Books now appear at rapid-fire 
rate. Students of all ages are expected to learn 
as much by their own efforts in laboratory and 


library, with the guidance of their instructors 
and the library staff, as formerly they were 
taught in classrooms only with the help of a re- 


in the library is 
stage. 


W ork 
student-habit 


quired text or two. 


rapidly approaching the 


Direet under- 


correlation between outstanding 
graduate work 
found helpful in the library has been discovered 


with eorrespond- 


and reliance upon what can be 
by both student and instructor, 
ing relianee by each upon what the stacks pro- 
vide. Administrations are waking up not only 
to past delinquencies but to present and future 
opportunities as weil. 

Branscomb paints realistic pictures of all of 
this and in addition furnishes plenty of factual 
material concerning practical problems that ob- 
sess every institution that has really discovered 
its library—the ever present problem of costs, 
how to buy intelligently and economically, the 
eontrol of normal growth, the distribution of 
collections about the campus in strategie spots, 
waking up the faculty as well as the students, 
resources 


the coordination of all interests and 


so that maximum results will be achieved with 
the minimum expenditure of funds and academie 
perspiration, 

Certainly it is intelligent to view the problem 
of the college library to-day in exactly the same 
way research libraries were regarded in the past. 
As Branseomb points out, the library is moving 
into the central position in undergraduate life 
(a position it always occupied in the graduate 
and research field) because of the change that is 
taking place in the torm of our liberal-arts eol- 
lege, even though this change does not extend 
The colleges are de- 


Men 


women responsible for both aren’t standing still 


to ifs spirit or purpose. 


veloping but so are the libraries. and 


either. They can’t afford to and now there is 
little danger that they will. 
LEVERING TYSON 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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3ATHURST, EFFIE G. ‘Conservation Exeursions, ’? 
(Bulletin, 1939, No, 138, U. S. Office of Educa 
tion.) Pp. v +106. Illustrated. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1940. $0.15, 

The purposes of this bulletin are to indicate eduea 
tional goals and values which are peculiar to the 
conservation excursion, to point out particular con 
tributions to curriculum content and activity that 
can be achieved through excursions for the study of 
different) phases of conservation, and to suggest 
methods and te¢ hniques of planning and conducting 
excursions for the aid of teachers 


BATHURST, EFFIE G. ‘‘Curriculum Content in 
Conservation for Elementary Schools.’’ (Bulle 
tin, 1939, No. 14, U. S. Office of Education.) 
Pp. v+79. Illustrated. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. $0.15. 


CoLE, LUELLA. Instructional Tests in the Funda 
mental Vocabulary of English Composition. Pp. 
8. Published by Publie School Publishing Com 
pany, Bloomington, Ill. 1940.  10¢ single copy, 
$2.00 for 25 copies. 


GERNET, STERLING K. Musical Discrimination at 
Various Age and Grade Levels. Pp. xv +160. 
Published by Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1939. 


An Ed.D. dissertation. 


LOVEJOY, CLARENCE E. So You’re Going to Col- 
lege (ineluding the Lovejoy college-rating guide). 
Pp. xiv +383. Simonand Schuster. 1940, $2.50. 
Including (1) how to choose a college; (2) how 
much it will cost; (38) how to work your way 
through college; (4) how to plan your college work 
to prepare yourself for your future career. 


MeETzporF, Rosert F. (Compiled by.) Catalogue 
of the Autograph Collection of the University of 
Rochester. Pp. 176. Published by the Univer- 
sity of Rochester Library. 1940. Paper, $1.00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


QuimBy, NEAL F. A Study of the Curriculum for 
Residential Schools for the Blind. Pp. = 221. 
Published by Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1939. 

An Ed.D. dissertation. 


(Prepared for filing 
Economic Com 


Statement on Life Insurance. 

with The Temporary National 
mittee.) Pp. 109. 1940. 
A statement supplementing and correcting the record 
made earlier by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The statement is signed by the presidents 
of 150 American life-insurance companies. 


Pupil Personnel and Guidance. 
Maemillan. 1940. $2.00. 


RuTH. 


+ 356, 


STRANG, 
Pp. xiii 
administrator and 


This book is addressed to the 1 i 
teacher rather than to the specialist in personnel 
work. It emphasizes indirect means of promoting 


good development, describes changes in the physica 
environment, in policies and in methods of instruc 
tion that may affect the pupil. 


Published 


Pp. 62. 
Edueation, 


Higher 


Teacher Education in Oregon. 
by Oregon State System of 
Eugene, Ore. 1940. 

Report and recommendations of a special committe 
appointed to survey the education of elementary and 
secondary teachers in Oregon. 





